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SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1950 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, are 
invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the ace | the publication or radio station or any other party. All 
awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio and Magazine Journalism, are offered to individuals on the basis 
of specific work done by Americans and published or broadcast or televised in the United States during the period of 
January |, 1950 to December 31, 1950. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 


* General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work. 

* Radio Reporting: For a distinguished example of spot news reporting for radio or television. 

* Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of current events reporting appearing in a 
magazine of general circulation. 
Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 
Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 
Radio Re a distinguished example of a radio newscaster's or commentator's work. 
— gton Correspond For a distinguished example of a Washington corr dent’ 
work. 
Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondent's work. 
News Picture: an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 
Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominations are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding example of public service by an individ- 
ual radio station or network through radio journalism. 
Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public serv- 
ice rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations to be 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the 
circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1950. 
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Nominations are not made on any specific form: but each must be panied by clippings or manuscript or record- 
ing (in radio division) with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting station, and date of publication 
or broadcast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under waich the assignment was fulfilled should accompany 
the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. Manuscripts, clippings and recordings will not be re- 
turned unless upon written request accompanying the entry. 


JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury of 
veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will befinal 





Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide that 
none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


February 15, 1951, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be received by 
February 15, 1951 and should be addressed to: 


Professional Awards Committee 
Sigma Delta Chi 

35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 


If additional information is desired write Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 


The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accompanying certificates. 
PLEASE CLIP THIS ANNOUNCEMENT AND POST ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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Columnist's "I" vs. Editorial "We" 


HREE syndicated columnists gave Sigma Delta Chi 

an entertaining afternoon at the Miami Beach con- 

vention. A few of their audience may have been dis- 
appointed because the panel discussion failed to produce 
a “fight.” Despite Moderator Louis M. Lyons’ introduc- 
tory needling of the columnist’s trade, listeners confined 
their questions to the byliners’ individual methods and 
experiences. 

Anyone who expected a battle over the primary ques- 
tion of whether hundreds of newspapers should take so 
much opinion from a few nationally read columnists was 
bound to be disappointed. Like newspaper readers every- 
where, the audience in the University of Miami audi- 
torium had no quarrel with columnists as such. As an 
editorial writer, my own thoughts were more on the con- 
trast in technique between the two sides of a typical edi- 
torial page than on the function of the columnist. 

My thoughts were partly envious. I suggested this when 
I introduced the panel. If I remember correctly I said 
something to the effect that when I get what might pass 
for an idea, I slip a book of copy paper and carbon into 
my typewriter, slug it “Editorial page—9 on 11—154% ems” 
and go on fron there. Whereas one of the panel members 
could type “By Robert C. Ruark” and then write what 
he pleases, as he pleases. I am in thrall to the editorial 

e.” The columnist, unless he so chooses, is not. 

It is easy to dismiss the editorial “we” as a convention 
that offers no real handicap to the thinker behind it. But 
it can be a handicap, not to thought itself, but to communi- 
cation of thought. It can rule out use of the personal ex- 
perience, of the hopes and fears and tastes of the individual 
human being that do so much to translate his thought 
into words and phrases that will reach the minds and hearts 
of other men. 

The first person writer, if he chooses to use it, has 
complete flexibility of expression. If a special bit of knowl- 
edge or a personal anecdote or even a frankly admitted 
prejudice or dislike will help point up his theme, he has 
“T” and “me” to convey it to his readers. If he is worth 
his salt, the anonymous editorial writer also thinks as an 
individual, but too often he can avail himself of his indi- 
vidual experience only by circuitous rhetoric. 

Bob Ruark, in the course of the panel, described him- 
self as a “professionally puzzled person.” The average 
honest editorial writer is also a professionally puzzled 
person. But he can rarely admit it because he writes as 
the voice of a newspaper, institutionally, and not as an 
individual openly feeling his way through ‘the intricacies 
of life in our time. Readers expect a newspaper, in its 
unsigned editorial columns, to have the answers. The 


luckless editorial writer knows quite as well as the col- 
umnist that sometimes there is no answer. 


GAIN, when Inez Robb called herself a freak among 
A columnists (I could think of far more flattering 

words) because she has no pet hate and no special 
urge to reform people, she stirred another twinge of envy 
in this member of her audience. Most newspapers do have 
pet hates. The better ones properly confine their hatreds 
to the editorial page. But practically all seek to reform 
their readers as well as to inform them. Reform is desirable 
but again I suspect that the editorial “we” can cost the re- 
former some of his eloquence. 

The impersonal institutional approach forces the edi- 
torial writer to write didactically. It permits him few “ifs” 
or “buts” about an issue. Senator Jones is right . . . this 
piece of legislation is wrong . . . we cannot allow this or 
condone that. This type of argument is no* effective be- 
tween individuals and I sometimes wonder how effective 
it is between newspaper and reader. When you try to 
make a point in ordinary conversation, you are likely to 
make allowance for the other fellow’s ideas while ad- 
vancing your own. 

For example, let’s take the major domestic issue of the 
day, the “welfare state,” as argued in the typical news- 
paper editorial opposing it. Is the editorial writer able to 
concede that he understands the average man’s desperate 
unease about his future before he proceeds to break the 
news that there can be little real security for anyone? 
Preferably with a homely, plausible example of the futility 
of security? 

No, he is pretty much confined to stating flatly why 
“we” consider the welfare state will not work. “We” are 
not unlikely to add that it is wicked in the bargain, its 
advocates are numbskulls or cheats and its would-be re- 
cipients refugees from a psychiatrist. This pleases the 
faithful; I doubt if it makes converts. 

Like most men today, I also feel inadequate and in- 
secure, but my hope of security is limited by my convic- 
tion that Santa Claus’ pack can be no bigger than the 
chimney of my talents and energies. And it was personal 
experience, not editorial pronouncements, that drove this 
through my skull. 

The most jaundiced newspaper is practically always on 
the side of the Ten Commandments and frequently in 
favor of the Golden Rule. But even the Bible did not 
establish its moral authority by the thunder of its “Thou 
Shalt Nots.” It took case histories of pre-Mosaic sinners 
and the parables of Jesus to make visible and tenable the 
strength and beauty of Christian doctrine. Too often the 
editorial writer is confined to “Thou Shalt Not—Period.” 

Cart R. Kester 
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Because a beacon is a guiding light, many newspapers upper-case initials are as important to us as capitalizing 
have chosen the word as their name or part of their name. the name of your newspaper—and as proper. 

And as a name—a proper name, it always rates a 

capital “B.” 


By the same logic, Coca-Cola and its popular abbre- 
viation Coke rate capital initials, for both are proper 
nouns—the registered trade-marks which distinguish Ask for it either way 
our product. ... both trade-marks 


We point this out because it is a matter which is occa- mean the same thing. 


sionally overlooked. And besides, good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. The 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

















Miami Beach Story 





Top Program 
Marks 31st 


Convention 


IGMA DELTA CHI’S 3lst conven- 
tion at Miami Beach opened and 
closed on gay notes, early in No- 
vember, but in between was a profes- 
sional program described by those at- 
tending as the most impressive and seri- 
ous in the fraternity’s 4l-year history. 

High points included a forum on how the 
press is meeting its responsibilities and 
a revealing off-the-record discussion of 
the world military situation by Lieut. 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, deputy chief 
of staff for plans. The convention theme 
of the press’ place in these troubled times 
was climaxed at the banquet by a talk on 
the Moslem world’s role by Sir Moham- 
mad Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s foreign 
minister and United Nations leader. 

A gauge of the success of the Miami 
Beach session is shown by a total regis- 
tration of 241 delegates and members 
and a banquet attendance of 294. This reg- 
istration was surpassed only at Dallas, 
where a comparatively central location 
and a huge Texas attendance made a 
higher figure possible. One entire plane- 
load of members flew down in a special 
plane from Washington, D. C. The Miami 
Beach banquet attendance set a record. 


OHN M. McCLELLAND JR., editor 
of the Longview (Wash.) Daily News 
and a fraternity leader since his un- 

dergraduate days at Stanford University, 
was elected president of the fraternity. 
He succeeds Carl R. Kesler, Chicago 
Daily News editorial writer who auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the Exec- 
utive Council. 

Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief of the 

Toledo Blade, was re-elected honorary 
president in an action unprecedented 
since the late Chase Osborne of Michi- 
= was re-elected several times in the 
raternity’s early years. Three other lead- 
ing American newspapermen were also 
nominated for the honor and Grove, who 
was not on the floor when he was renomi- 
nated, hurried in to plead against his re- 
election. But delegates would not take no 
and re-elected the man who had inspired 
them deeply at two conventions. 

Charles C. Clayton, editorial writer for 

the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, was 
elected vice-president in charge of pro- 
fessional chapter affairs. Lee Hills, man- 
aging editor of the Miami Herald, was 
named vice-president in charge of under- 
graduate chapter affairs, and the third 
vice-presidency, that of expansion, went to 
Alden C. Waite, president of Southern 
California Associated Newspapers. 
Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & 
Publisher, was re-elected secretary. Lyle 
C. Wilson, manager of the United Press 
Washington bureau, was named treasurer. 
Two new members were added to the 
Executive Council—Ed Dooley, managing 
editor of the Denver Post, and Clifford 
F. Weigle, associate director, Institute of 
Journalistic Studies, Stanford University. 
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NAMED AT MIAMI BEACH—John M. McClelland Jr. (left), editor of the 
Longview, (Wash.) Daily News, was elected president of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the fraternity’s 1950 session and Grove Patterson (right), editor-in- 
chief of the Toledo Blade, was re-elected honorary president. 


Ted Barrett, promotion manager, the 
Dallas Morning News, and Mason R. 
Smith, publisher of the Tribune-Press, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., were re-elected to 
the Executive Council. 

Carl P. Miller, publisher of the Pacific 
Coast edition, Wall Street Journal, was 
re-elected a trustee of THE Quit endow- 
ment fund. 


Wells Memorial Key, awarded an- 
nually for outstanding service to the 
fraternity, went to John T. Bills, past 

president of the Greater Miami Profes- 
sional chapter and an associate editor 
of THe Qumt. 

Two writers and an editor were named 
for another of the fraternity’s highest 
honors—Fellow of Sigma Delta Chi. They 
were Howard Blakeslee, science writer, 
Associated Press; Walter Lippman, edi- 
torial columnist, New York Herald Trib- 
une, and Benjamin M. McKelway, edi- 
tor, the Washington Star. 

The new Quit award went to the 
Greater Miami Professional chapter for 
the 64-page October pre-convention issue. 
Members of the chapter wrote most of the 
contents of the issue and solicited the 
great bu'k of its record advertising line- 
age. The strong Washington (D. C.) chap- 
ter received the professional achievement 
award won in two previous years by Fort 
Worth. 

In the 1950 contests for undergraduate 
chapters, student photographers, and 
campus newspapers and magazines, South 
Dakota State took the F. W. Beckman 





Editor's Note: The 1950 con- 
vention was concluded two 
weeks beyond The Quill’s De- 
cember deadline. Space was 
held for this running account of 
the sessions in Miami Beach. 
The next issue will carry con- 
vention pictures, sketches of © 
new officers and honor award 
receivers, and other details. 





Trophy for chapter efficiency, based on 
program and activities, with a score of 
99.75 per cent. Indiana, winner of the 
1949 trophy, placed poe with 98.8 per 
cent. 

The Kenneth C. Hogate Award for pro- 
fessional be py nena based on per- 

hapt members entering 
pres. hy during the past five years, 
went to the University of North Dakota 
with a perfect 100 per cent. Oklahoma, 
winner of the 1949 trophy, placed sec- 
ond with 98.04 per cent. 

In the newspaper contest the winners 
were the Kansas State Collegian, edi- 
torial ye Iowa State Daily, feature 
writing; Daily Illini, straight news story 
and Columbia Missourian, sports 
stories. 

Photography awards went to Art Gold- 
smith, Northwestern, spot news picture; 
Morris Briggs, Kansas State College, 
sports picture; Dave Clark, Northwestern, 
feature picture, and to Charles Voss, 
Northwestern, special picture. 

Awards presented for the first time 
this year to campus magazines went to 
Tempo, University of Miami, for the best 
all around campus magazine and to the 
Wisconsin Athenaean, University of Wis- 
consin, for the best non-fiction writing. 
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convention 1 i sly ad 

a resolution denumaiog ‘Article 14 of 

the proposed United Nations Conve- 
nant on Human Rights which would sub- 
ject freedom of information to “certain 
penalties, liabilities and restrictions .. . 
as provided by law.” 

“Sigma Delta Chi,” the resolution said, 
“does strongly oppose the enactment in 
treaty form of the proposed covenant on 
human rights which contains such a clear 
and apparent threat not only to the ef- 
forts to extend freedom of the press to 
other parts of the world, but also to our 
own press freedom within our shores; 
and does further condemn any in our 
government, or representing us in the 
United Nations, who, for the sake of 
compromise, would give approval to such 
language in the covenant.” 

By action of the convention, the site of 
the 1951 convention will be selected by 


[Turn to Page 10] 














AEJ Sets Training, Research Goals 





Journalism Teachers Unite 
For Broadened Program 


By J. EDWARD GERALD 


HE teachers of journalism and allied 

arts launch a new professional society 

January 1 uniting the existing na- 
tional organizations in the field. 

In so doing, they are moving into wider 
social objectives than those commonly as- 
sociated with journalism education and, at 
the same time, have set up goals for im- 

rovement of instruction which may have 
ong-range consequences. 

The new organization, the Association 
for Education in Journalism, results from 
several years of work on the part of many 
teachers and administrators. It was ap- 
proved in principle by a joint convention 
of the participating associations in Min- 
neapolis in 1949. The merger was com- 
pleted at a second joint convention in 
Madison, Wis., this fall. 

Three organizations shared in estab- 
lishing Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism (AEJ). They are the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, the 
Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators. 

The teachers’ organization gives up its 
name in favor of the broader title but 
membership in AEJ continues to be on 
the basis of the individual teacher. The 
two organizations for schools and admin- 
istrators have the status of co-ordinate 
groups within AEJ and maintain auton- 
omy in their special spheres. 

The larger conception of journalism 
teaching emerging in the AEJ charter 
reflects the rather obvious fact that the 
job has become larger. The word “com- 
munication” appears already in the title 
of one Class A school of journalism. An- 
other has undergone a change in structure 


and emerged with the title “institute of 
journalistic studies.” 

The full scope of the trend is not yet 
apparent, but the research activities of 
the schools furnish suggestions of the pos- 
sibilities. The research work includes pub- 
lic opinion polling, measurement of read- 
ing, viewing, and listening, and analysis 
of publication and broadcast program 
content in terms of observed interest fac- 
tors. The Associated Press managing ed- 
itors’ study of content, now well estab- 
lished, indicates how this type of research 
is already in practical use. 

The new organization’s charter indi- 
cates the teachers feel they are repre- 
sentatives of the public as well as edu- 
cators conce'! with professional train- 
ing. The charter provides for a nationwide 
committee on professional freedom and 
responsibility in press and radio. 

Only the barest suggestion of the com- 
mittee’s purpose appears in the charter. 
During the ratification debate an attempt 
to define committee functions was side- 
tracked in favor of a general description. 

Nevertheless, the idea of the committee 
is pretty obvious: The teachers regard 
freedom of speech and press as part of 
their responsibility and they wish to take 





J. Edward Gerald 


Lawyers, economists, political scientists 
and other writers in increasing numbers 
have been incorporating much of the ma- 
terial of journalism instruction concerned 
with the press and society. To the journal- 
ism teachers, these publishing activities 
proved that if they did not help define so- 
cial values to be applied to the press 
job would be done by others no better 
qualified. They no longer fear that the 
job of explaining the press to society is 
too big for them or for the methodology 
they extracted from affiliated branches of 
social science learning. 

AEJ is an omnibus-type organization in 
the pattern of professional societies like 
the American Association for the Ad- 





some part in its def and ext 
Whether they will work independently or 
with organizations such as the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors remains to 
be seen. 


(OUGH not generally identified as 
causal factors, entrance into the field 
of the journalism teacher by social 

scientists and the running criticism of the 
press in recent years account in large 
part for the breadth of the AEJ plan. 





EETING at Madison, Wis., early this Fall, the three groups 
of journalism teachers and administrators completed 
the merger approved a year earlier. J. Edward Gerald 

of the University of Minnesota was asked to explain the pur- 
poses and hopes of the broadened organization. the Association 
for Education in Journalism. He is first vice-president of the 
AE] which is headed by President Ralph O. Nafziger, director 
of the University of Wisconsin journalism school. 

Ed Gerald, since 1946 a professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. has established a national reputation for 
research in the press’ role in a rapidly evolving American so- 
ciety. His book, “The Press and the Constitution, 1931-47.” won 
Sigma Delta Chi’s national award for research for 1948. 

A graduate of West Texas State Teachers College and the 
University of Missouri school of journalism, he worked for the 
United Press in Denver, edited the Canyon (Texas) News and read 
copy on the St. Louis Star-Times. He served as manager of the 
Missouri Press Association, while teaching at Missouri. and was 
acting dean of its school. He was elected to Sigma Delta Chi as 


a student at Missouri. 








V t of Science. It seeks to provide 
the requirements of a general professional 
society made up of individuals and, at the 
same time, to provide ready means for the 
development of specialized groups. 

Thus the organizations of school ad- 
ministrators now holding co-ordinate 
status are likely to be joined by other 
groups. Teachers in advertising and in 
specialized fields of research already have 
talked of forming affiliated units. 

The new organization carries forward 
existing councils and committees which 
distinguished the work of the separate or- 
ganizations previously. The Journal Quar- 
terly is continued as the association maga- 
zine and its support is made a “first 
charge” on the AEJ treasury. The work 
of the Accredited Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and this group’s ac- 
crediting committee is unchanged. Com- 
mittees are instructed to promote higher 
standards in teaching and call for sal- 
aries and working conditions adequate to 
sustain standards. 

The Council on Radio Journalism and 
the general research committee devel 
by the accredited schools are continued. A 
committee on endowment is established 
and directed to seek funds for the devel- 
opment of research. The AEJ charter rec- 
ognizes the need for public support and 
understanding of press and radio, because 
of their relationship to democratic govern- 
ment, and commits the organization to 
implement that support. 

A departure from previous activity is 
apparent in establishment of a up to 
define professional standards for the prep- 
aration of teachers, for the excellence of 

[Turn to Page 13] 
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Uncovering Payrolling Newspapermen 





Prize-Winning Story Took 
Plain Work and Courage 


By GEORGE THIEM 


fatal shooting of Bernie Shelton, Pe- 

oria gangster and slot machine czar, 
in August, 1948, that I first ran across 
evidence of payroll padding in the state 
administration. 

It was here also that I got the first 
inkling that Gov. Green put newspaper- 
men on the state payroll to build his 
political machine over the state. 

We were hot on the trail of any tieup 
between politics and gambling at the 
time. Ted Link, ace police reporter of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was there 
breaking a front page beat daily on pay- 
offs by the gamblers. His predecessor, 
John Rogers, had sprung two of the Shel- 
tons from a federal prison where they 
had been sentenced for mail robbery on 
the perjured testimony of a rival gangster. 

Rogers had the svitness (taken from 
the Oklahoma State penitentiary) brought 
before Federal Judge Fitzhenry at Quin- 
cy, Ill. There the convict repeated his 
confession of perjury. The judge decided 
he had no other choice but to release 
the Sheltons 

Thereafter, when the Sheltons had 
something to tell the press, out of grati- 
tude they gave the Post-Dispatch first 
chance among other things, the Sheltons 
said that a Peoria gambler and poolroom 
operator was on the state payroll. This 
was true. He was down as a tax investi- 
gator at $400 a month. 


I’ was during the investigation of the 


Y own inquiries, talking to local 

reporters, politicians, gamblers, and 

average citizens, turned up a fur- 
ther report that Peoria aldermen not only 
were taking protection money from the 
Sheltons but some were on the state pay- 
roll. A tip came, I've forgotten from whom, 
that a Peoria Star columnist was also on 
the state payroll. Richard Everett of the 
St. Louis Star Times and I had been ex- 
changing information on some of these 
reports. We decided to have state payroll 
records at Springfield, the state capital, 
checked for the names of the aldermen 
and the newspaperman 

The report came back that five alder- 
men and the columnist had state jobs. The 
latter was down as a field investigator in 
the labor department at $185 a month 

Everett and I called on him to ask 
what he did to earn his state pay. He 
slammed the door in our faces at which 
Everett remarked, “Now I've seen every- 
thing.” 

News was breaking fast at Peoria that 
month so the facts about the Peoria alder- 
men and the newspaperman were in- 
cluded in a story in the Daily News, 
of Aug. 17, one of a series covering investi- 
gation of Peoria County affairs. 

The Peoria Journal 
meanwhile, followed up our revelation of 
payroll padding by publishing a complete 
list of all state employes from Peoria 
County. This included the name of the 
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Star sports editor along with the col- 
umnist which was noted in a later story 
in the Daily News. This publication, in- 
cidentally, was a delicate bit of journal- 
istic enterprise for the Journal since it 
shared the building, printing plant and 
advertising staff with the Star. The edi- 
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torial management and ownership, how- 
ever, are separate. 


T was after the Peoria story had dwin- 
dled that I became convinced there 
was work to do looking into state gov- 

ernment at Springfield. 

I asked Everett Norlander, Daily News 
—o editor, to be assigned to Spring- 
field for the primary purpose of digging 
into the citizens and taxpayers’ business 
there. I thought I might make some con- 
tribution to better state government. It 
was the first of March, 1949, before we 
found a house and moved the family 
down. Soon after I teamed up with Roy 
J. Harris of the Post-Dispatch who had 


. been assigned to Springfield the previous 


fall. 

Harris had been nosing into gambl 
local and state politics and payroll pad- 
ding in the state capital while his col- 
leagues from the Post-Dispatch and the 
rest of us were busy in Peoria. He had 
discovered two or three Springfield news- 
papermen on the state payroll and in- 
cluded them in a payroll roundup story 
on Oct. 28, 1948. 

So both of us were aware of the pos- 
sibilities in checking the state payroll 
for more newsmen. As I recall, we had 

discussed such a story but both had a 
dozen or so other avenues of investiga- 
tion under way. Then the legislature was 
in session, too. 

Roy and I were exchanging notes in 
the pressroom one morning in 
when a state employe suggested we 
find out how many newspapermen were 
on the state payroll. It was no secret in 
Illinois that small town newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors had fed at the public 
trough as far back as the Small admin- 
istration of the early ’20s. 

State House press agents knew they 
couldn’t get a break in certain news- 
papers; they complained that some dailies 
would print only the handouts from head- 
quarters of the political party they fa- 
vored. One daily, the only paper in the 
city, completely ignored state candidates 
of the opposition party when they came 
for a meeting, we were told. That paper 


[Turn to Page 14] 





ANT to win a Pulitzer prize, young man? Here’s how 

one was won, not by glamorous adventure in reporting 

but by monotonous digging into facts that concerned 
the public welfare. The job needed guts as well as drudgery— 
the courage of two reporters to write it and of two newspapers 
to publish it—because it concerned other newspapermen who 
—— payroll of Dlinois. 

The reporters were George Thiem of the Chicago Daily News 
and Roy J. Harris of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It brought their 


Pulitzer gold medals for “ 


disinterested and meri- 


newspapers 
torious public service” and helped win a special Sigma Delia 


Chi citation for the Daily News. 


George Thiem. who tells how he and Harris dug up the story 
that made national headlines, is a deceptively mild-mannered 
man whose first newspaper job, after the University of Ilirois 
in the 20's, was on the Prairie Farmer. In 1940, after years in 
agricultural public relations and magazine work, he joined 


the Daily News statt. 


George's Page 1 assignments have ranged from Canada to 
Mexico and from crop failure to fire and flood. But he remains 
above all that rarity in this day of the handout—a digger-upper. 
His editor in Chicago has been heard to remark: “Every time 
George walks through the Statehouse at Springfield somebody 
starts worrying and Illinois saves money.” 
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Offset Papers Make Good 
Despite Disappointments 


By JOHN R. MALONE 


NE of the most promising hopes, 
O« least rewarding materializa- 

tions, in the newspaper world for 
the past 15 years has been the prospect 
of newspapers printed by offset-lithogra- 
phy, or photo-offset. 

The advantage in using pictorial re- 
portage more freely and with much lower 
cost (over engraving) seemed, to the 
po a tr As a 

uence, many enterprises have been 
serte —and almost as many have folded. 
But today more than 100 ventures con- 
tinue in the daily, weekly and Sunday 
field which can be called successes, each 
in some unique aspect of publication. 

Of all those begun, the most acceptable 
to the orthodox newspaperman was the 
Hartford (Conn.) Newsdaily published 
for about six months in 1940 by Bice 
Clemow and his associates. This paper set 
a standard for typography, editing, re- 
porting and newspaper production which 
has hardly been equalled by any letter- 
press operation in this country. 

From the business office viewpoint, it 
was another matter. The operation needed 
more time to get to the heart of the 
community and to the pocketbooks of 
the advertisers. The war and working 
capital did not permit this time. 

From a business point of view, the 
Pictorial S and the Daily News 
of Craig Siegfried in President Truman’s 
home town, Independence, Mo., is a mag- 
nificent success, not so much because 
Siegfried himself is outstanding as a 
newspaperman, but because he is one 
of the last of a great and noble breed, 
the really-free enterpriser. Probably we 
ought to put several other community 
weekly “7 and the Opelousas (La.) 
Daily World in the category of financially 
successfully offset papers. 

But since November of 1949, in Port- 
land, Indiana, (pop. 7,000) there has 
been in the process of enterprise prob- 
ably the most all-around successful off- 
set paper yet published, the Graphic, run 
ning from 20 to 40 tabloid pages, 40 per 
cent advertising, 30 per cent pictures and 
30 per cent type matter. 

It seems to have become one of the 
first cases where physical production of 
the paper has been made subordinate to 
the reporting staff. The staff of six on 
the news and picture side operates with 
three printers (including a lithographer) 
and an advertising man. This staff since 
has been producing so eminently success- 
ful a paper that 4,000 are being sold 
weekly in Jay County at 10 cents a copy. 
The paper competes with a double-daily 
(Republican-Democrat papers from same 
office and shop). 

Some of the secrets of success of the 
Graphic may be noted: 

Excellent local coverage, sympathetic, 

careful, and well written—more like 
a rural New Yorker than the cus- 
tomary weekly or daily. 

A “good news” paper where the gains, 





victories, and achievements seem fo 
be played ‘way above the tragedies, 
the mistakes and the sordid. 

Splendid art reproduction (133 line 
screen on low-finish 35-pound news- 
print). Big art where group photos 
are used. 

Advertising eye kept low—en- 
hancing value of the paper as well as 
of advertising. 

Intelligent editing, free from taboos and 
rules established by papers in days 
before picture and news magazines. 

Good business management, with initial 
capital outlay and equipment kept 
low and used fully. 

Highly skilled union lithographer main- 
tained to get most out of press and 
art. 


Graphic is largely the story of its 
first editor, Arthur Graham, formerly 
of the Indianapolis Daily News, who 

interested several town men in the proj- 
ect, which included taking over the plants 
of two small, outlying weeklies which 
were having a difficult time during the 
postwar days of scarce printers and high 
prices. In the late spring of 1949, an ATF 
Chief (17” x 22” printing surface) auto- 
matic photo-offset press was set up. 
The staff spent six months getting ac- 
quainted with the press and its limita- 
tions before any publication work was 
begun. It was capable of printing two 
tabloid pages at a time at a rate of about 
4,000-plus an hour. Camera equipment for 
making plate negatives was installed 
along with the platemaking equipment 






































































































EXAMPLE OF FINE OFFSET JOE 









use of local art in the Portland (Ind 














(whirler, vacuum printing frame, sink, 
arc light). By November, the plant was 
ready to go into operation. 

For the first six weeks (until January, 
1950) 5,000 free copies a week were dis- 
tributed to townsfolk and by rural routes, 
while subscription solicitation was go- 
ing on a $4 a year. When free copies 
stopped, the paper had only 700 paid sub- 
scribers. But continued solicitation by a 
system of agent groups (such as 4H 
clubs, Boy Scouts, church societies) 
brought new subscriptions at a rate of 
600-800 per month. Approximately 800 





4“ FFSET” may still be Sanskrit to newspapermen whose professional 
experience is with orthodox letter-press production of newspapers. 
but this new printing method looms large in the shape of things 

to come in the graphic arts. It carries the hopes of many journalists for news- 

papers of their own, for better and a more competitive community journalism. 

John R. Malone inspected an especially fine example of an offset tabloid 
weekly at Portland. Ind., in the course of recent visits to current experiments 
in this type of newspaper. The Graphic is not only an exceptionally well- 
edited community paper, but its use of pictures—one of the great advantages 
of the offset method—is nothing short of astounding. 

John himself is a specialist in the economics of printing, with a background 
that combines newspaper work, teaching and technical studies. Now an as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the William Allen White School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Kansas, he has reported for the United Press, Kan- 
sas City Journal Post and Topeka Capital, published the weekly Leaven- 
worth Chronicle and done free lance writing for national and West Coast 


magazines and newspapers. 


In four years as an Army officer, including overseas service, he was a spe- 
cialist in electronic computation. After a postwar tour as sales promotion 
manager for the Electron Tube Division of Radio Corporation, he returned to 
Kansas to head the advertising sequence in the White school. He is a Kansas 
journalism graduate who took his master’s degree in economics. He is now on 
leave doing research in newspaper economics at the University of Chicago. 
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. JOE typical front pages, each with an accompanying inside page from the same issue. give an idea of the generous 
d (ind@aphic, as well as of the tabloid weekly’s makeup. Its picture reproduction is strikingly good. 
sink, copies each week are also sold on the spend the remainder of the time on other The signatures are assembled and folded 
| was newsstands and in the supermarkets. printing jobs. by ae part-time e eee 
c ay i ’ them, who come in at Pp m. eac 
itis Il iseen Bela, great adeno, oe be OR the ordinary newsman, accus- Wednesday afternoon. In four or five 
> dis- eumne & msnaher of tee Gren when he sold tomed to the sight of a completed hours the paper is assembled, folded, ad- 
yates, his local job printing plant to the corpo- newspaper turned out in one continu- dressed and bundled for the postoffice. 
i of ration. Arthur Graham became editor of ous process, the time required by the The remaining two days a week the 
ry Construction Digest and his place as edi- little $7,000 press may seem intolerable little offset press is turned over to the 
| sub- tor had not been filled as this was written. —sixteen press runs, say, for a 4,000-copy job printing work of the plant. By this 
by a The Portland paper does not use any paper of thirty-two tabloid pages (twen- means the plant completely uses its fa- 
| 4H of the typewriter composition methods, ty-two hours of press time). This means cilities, and is a far cry from the 5-10 
ties) but does short-circuit some of the steps that the Graphic has to start printing hours a week which the ordinary weekly 
ite of in ordinary type make-up. The type Monday if it is to get to the postoffice or daily uses its large cylinder press or 
r 800 from the two linotypes is made up Wednesday evening. _ é flatbed or rotary web perfecting press. 
in large tabloid-page-size type trays and By printing the outside signature of It is the fact of the more economically 
——s held in form with regular clips. Space in four pages last and watching time copy, used press that makes this small paper F 
each page is left for art by making up the Graphic can carry news copy on a success business-wise. The great presses 
onal with “open furniture.” Clean proofs of stories up to about 1 p. m. Wednesday. of a Chicago Tribune, a New York Times i 
pers, these pages are taken on a regular proof or a New York Daily News can not do } 
ings press; any line art to go in the page, or John R. Malone as good a picture printing job as the , 
ad proofs of electros or stereos, is ce- Graphic, ner are these facilities so eco- 
ows- mented into place on these proofs nomically used. re 
lism. Line negatives are then made. Screened The press used by the Graphic is the 
bloid negatives are made to correct size of all same one used by the Yale Daily News 
ents photo art. The line negatives and screen and by several other weeklies across the 
1 negatives are assembled and stripped to- country. However, most of these papers 
weer gether with opaque tape. These are then use IBM or Varitype composition with 
ages printed, two pages at a time, on the pre- handset or Fototype headlines. The De- 
pared albumin-coated offset plate, by arc troit Daily Collegian of Wayne Univer- 
sund light, followed by the washing and fixing sity, the Duquesne Duke as well as the 
dns processes. The plates are then ready for Yale Daily News are composed in this 
; the press. way. Tat 
rnal- For every 4,000 four-page signature, In the a sega 3 ry Bg paper 
Kan- two press runs of about an hour apiece fold oe e 4 a y ty ator- 
rven- are needed. Add to this another three- ° a assem — and fold 2 ——— 
‘oant fourths of an hour for paper handling, Signatures making a morning dally pos- 
. Be ve J ; sible. American Type Founders Inc. has 
plate-setting, inking, wash-up, and you of Gn Hie thi hi d 
get the time for printing a four-page sig- procur _~ ate ts to i mac: ith th 
spe- nature. The union lithographer plate ATE Chi; f able to market it wi e 
otion maker keeps an eye on the press al- es press. 
: - It is questionable whether the type- 
though an apprentice tends it. | . mn 
id to The photographer does the plate nega writer composition methods are worth 
nsas tive work as well as some of the photo- whatever saving they make, which = 
: ; = small because of the double typing to 
won graphic work. Most of the staff uses the - ; , ~ 
ago. Speed Graphic along with the typewriter. ae Baw oa a oe 
The two liotype operators work three - ypese 
— to four days a week on the Graphic but [Turn to Page 14] 
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ON THE AIR IN MIAMI AUDITORIUM—A convention highlight was a panel on press responsibility by four 
leaders in journalism and closely allied fields. From the left: Fairfax Cone, ch 





airman of the board of Foote, 


Cone and Belding advertising agency: John S. Knight. editor and publisher of the Chicago Daily News and 
Akron and Detroit: Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman Foundation for 
Journalism at Harvard, and Frank Starzel, general manager of the Associated Press. 


other Knight newspapers in 


Panels, Other Speakers 
Feature 31st Convention 


[Continued from Page 5] 


the Executive Council in a centrally lo 
cated city. A new professional chapter 
was granted at Cleveland. 


E Greater Miami Professional and 
University of Miami Undergraduate 
chapters made good their promises to 

arrange a convention that would be re- 
membered. 

Delegates’ eyes popped at the cover- 
age given all convention activities by 
the Miami newspapers, the Daily News 
and Herald. The convention was page 
one news from the executive council 
meeting Wednesday through the annual 
banquet on Saturday. And if every dele- 
gate didn’t get in one or more of the 
scores of pictures used by both papers, 
he wasn’t attending the convention as he 
should have been. 

The Herald printed a page of pictures 
in its Sunday edition, Nov. 12. In this 
coverage by top staff writers and photog- 
raphers from the Herald and Daily News 
staffs, undergraduates saw working jour- 
nalists at work. 

An opening atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship that lasted throughout the three-day 
convention was established by a cocktail 
party on the oceanfront terrace of the 
Sans Souci hotel Wednesday night. In 
addition to members of the host chap- 
ters, top officials from the Dade County 
Commission and the governing bodies 
of Miami, Miami Beach and Coral Gables 
were present to welcome the delegates to 
Greater Miami. 


A dinner followed in the Sans Souci 
Vendome Room at which not one speech 
was made except brief remarks by Pres- 
ident Carl Kesler and Hoke Welch, pres- 
ident of the Greater Miami chapter and 
managing editor of the Daily News. 


E serious business began Thursday 
morning after cordial addresses of 
welcome from Mayor Harold Turk of 

Miami Beach and Florida’s Governor 
Fuller Warren. 

Warren, billed as Florida’s super-sales 
man, threw away his prepared speech 
and gave the packed meeting room a 
humorous, rollicking sales talk on what 
he called “a portion of paradise.” 

Honorary National President Grove 
Patterson, editor-in-chief of the Toledo 
Blade, jolted the delegates into pinpoint 
attention with a keynote statement that 
America’s number one need is an aris- 
tocracy. He went on to explain that he 
meant purely an aristocracy of intellect, 
the fellowship of those who care. 

“Automatic progress is a myth. There 
is no such thing. Someone must carry on. 
We of the press have no right to the pe- 
culiar facilities which we possess for 
reaching into the minds and hearts of 
men and women, if we do not feel the 


responsibility of the true aristocrat.” 

Patterson urged that a part of the press 
creed be: “Never be on the back of the 
weak or at the feet of the strong, but 
always at the side of those who are free 
or who would be free.” 





President Kesler added to the serious 
theme of the convention in his annual 
report, following Patterson’s talk. Among 
other things, Kesler said: 

“Each of us knows in his secret heart 
that as good as we (the press) are, we 
are not quite good enough. As an indi- 
vidual newspaperman, I do not think we 
can ever be good enough but we can 
keep trying. This is especially true in this 
time of troubles when our democratic 
concept of life is threatened by aggres- 
sion from without and doubt and despair 
from within. There is a call for disinter- 
ested leadership which has not been so 
acute since the earliest days of the re- 
public.” 

One of the South’s leading editorial 
spokesmen, Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, addressed the Thurs- 
day luncheon at which the Miami Daily 
News was host. He told of the South’s 
progress in culture, industry, agriculture 
and economy. 

The South, McGill asserted, is making 
steady progress towards ual educa- 
tion and equal opportunities for Negroes. 
He added that the South deeply resents, 
however, efforts of the North to force 
the pace by federal legislation. 

“It does not amuse me,” McGill de- 
clared, “to see Ohio and other northern 
states vote down civil rights measures 
in their own legislatures, then have their 
representatives in Congress support the 
same type of bills in Washington.” 

During the Thursday afternoon session, 
Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, director of the 
division of journalism at Emory Univer- 
sity and editor of the Journalism Quar- 
terly, spoke on journalistic research, in 
which he is a recognized authority. 

“Scientific research,” Nixon declared, 
“can help make the newspaper of to- 
morrow a much more effective means of 
conveying important information to its 

[Turn to Page 12] 
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Industrial 
J-Training 
Shows Gains 


By ROBERT D. BRETH 
and 


STANLEY W. HOFFMAN 


NDUSTRIAL journalism and its prac- 
tical equivalent of industrial editing, 
have had a tough row to hoe in achiev- 

ing recognition. The cultivation of this 
recognition is still far from complete but 
it can be said that the plants have taken 
firm root and raised themselves substan- 
tially above the soil. 

Not much remains to be said about the 
virtues and possibilities of industrial 
editing. Industrial editors are paying 
their way, growing in number, and win- 
ning laurels for their efforts. 

Significantly, businessmen are turning 
more and more to this new branch of 
journalism to state their case. During the 
past two years, Freedoms Foundation, 
Inc., set up by industrial leaders to pre- 
serve the “American Way,” has seen fit to 
honor employe publications throughout 
the United States by a substantial mone- 
tary award program. 

Last March, at the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors’ convention in 
Syracuse, some 150 top executives of 
presidential and vice presidential rank 
gathered with a like number of the na- 
tion’s editors to further a mutual under- 
standing program on employe publications. 

ese are the signals that American 
journalism schools have been awaiting to 
justify going ahead with plans for new 
emphasis on industrial journalism. 


help take up the slack in this natural 

lag between the practical and the theo- 
retical, in 1948 we conducted the first 
and only survey on the extent and intent 
of industrial journalism instruction among 
the schools and departments of journalism 
in the United States. (See Quit, Decem- 





SURVEY HOUSE ORGAN TRAINING—Robert D. Breth (right) and Stan- 


ley W. Hoffman (left) 
education for industrial journalism. 


ber, 1948.) This year, a follow-up of the 
survey has produced an even more accu- 
rate account of the present and potential 
scope of industrial journalism and gives 
indication of substantial progress. The lat- 
est survey reaffirms a need for a standard 
course title and a set of goals. 

Of the educators responding, 63 per cent 
answered that they would “like to see a 
committee of journalism educators, busi- 
ness executives, and industrial editors 
formed to help standardize industrial jour 
nalism.” Only 12 per cent definitely an- 
swered “No.” 

Asked “Would you be inclined to follow 
the suggestions of such a committee?”, 
49 per cent answered “Yes.” Only 4 per 
cent definitely answered “No.” 

Both of these questions, as answered, 
indicate a willingness of journalism edu- 
cators to do their part in clearing up this 
confusion. They further indicate that edu- 
cators want to help bring about better 
communications for industry by supplying 
specialized instruction, tailored to need. 





WO years ago, in the December, 1948, issue, The Quill 
"T published the results of a survey of the teaching of indus- 

trial journalism by Robert D. Breth. A new survey shows 
substantial gains in education for the big and growing field of 
internal and external house organ publishing but the authors 
of this study, Breth and Stanley W. Hoffman, still find a con- 
fusion in the aims and methods of such training. 

Breth is co-author of “The Successful Employe Publication.” 
wide-used industrial journalism text, and a steady contributor 
to major journalism, management and marketing periodicals. 
He is a consultant to management as well as to educators and 
editors, and has taught courses in his field at Temple Univer- 
sity. A graduate of Pennsylvania's Wharton School of Com- 
merce, he also edits Quotes Ending and Savings on Engraving, 

editors. 


publications for house organ 


Hoffman, a Temple graduate and member of Sigma Delta 


Chi. was business manager of the Temple 


Alumni Magazine 


and a staff member of the Roxborough Review, Philadelphia 
weekly, before joining the Breth organization. 
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are co-authors of this article on the progress of 


HAT such a committee would have 
to agree on is brought out by the 
survey in detail. 

Known as FEHOE (Formal Education 
for House Organ Editors) this survey was 
conducted with technical assistance from 
A. J. Wood and Company, opinion and at- 
titude market research firm of Philadel- 
phia. It was conducted by the writers as 
a publicyservice project for the American 
Association of Industrial Editors. The sur- 
vey was conducted among the heads of 
the eighty schools and departments of 
journalism listed in the 1949 Industrial 
Year Book and five others. 

Primarily, this study notes confusion re- 
garding this highly specialized phase of 
the already specialized study of journal- 
ism. Title, as mentioned, is basic. In an- 
swering the question “What is the course 
called?” Thirty schools gave twenty-one 
different names for specialized courses 
that are essentially the same. 

The FEHOE survey has recommended 
that “Industrial Journalism” be used as 
the title where preparation for industrial 
editing is given. Similarly, there are twen- 
ty different titles for the twenty-eight 
comprehensive courses now offered that 
contain some form of instruction on in- 
dustrial publications. 

Naturally and fortunately, those schools 
in heavily industrial areas are getting the 
best concept of what a good course to pro- 
duce a good editor must be. They are co- 
operating with local editorial associations 
and local managements, and have spon- 
sored seminars and short courses for 15 
per cent of the working industrial editors 
during 1949. These schools are the first 
to revise courses for the requirements of 
local industry. In time they will help set 
the course patterns for all industrial jour- 
nalism. 

That trend is indicated by the fact that 
seven schools now offer industrial journal- 
ism sequences or majors, compared to just 
three offering them in 1948. School “G” 
in the survey requires the following 
coursés to obtain a degree in industrial 
journalism: 

Statistics, fi labor relati busi- 
ness law, marketing, economics, personnel 
management, editing, advertising, news 


[Turn to next page] 
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[Concluded from Page 11] 
writing and sepeeting, technical writing, 
industrial magazines, feature writing, pub- 
lications production. 

The courses listed point up to two 
things. First, a broad general study of 
journalism is not the only qualification 
for this industrial editing degree. Inciden 
tally, it would be well to have specialized 
courses taught by educators who have a 
sound working experience in the field or 
a comparable knowledge of the problems 
involved and how to solve them. 

Second, it makes the course a compro- 
mise between business courses and jour- 
nalism courses. College business courses 
generally are flavored with free enterprise 
principles, so that would-be industrial ed- 
itors can have a fundamental grasp of the 
American economic setup in which they 
will work. 

It should be said here—aside from the 
survey and based on our experience—that 
no matter how good an editor is, he must 
have implicit faith in the American way of 
life if he is to be happy and successful in 
industria] journalism. 

The would-be editor, in addition to be- 
ing a creator of ideas, must be an inter- 
preter, a mirror, an executive, and a liai- 
son officer between management and em- 
ployes—all rolled into one salary. 


T is not entirely satisfactory just to in- 
the 


curriculum, 
involved in the major channel of com- 
munication between employe and em- 
ployer should be included. This should be 
supplied by all journalism schools, to help 
every working editor and each student 
who wants to make the grade in industrial 
editing. 

The survey shows that during ss 
approximately one-third more 
in industrial journalism was available in 
the leading schools and departments of 
journalism in this country than was the 
case in 1948-1949. This increase is mainly 
from new courses. 

The second survey shows that 53 per 
cent of the total number of courses have 
been established in the last five years, as 
against the 39 per cent shown in the first 
survey. 

Photography and workshops have been 
added. Students make dummies of indus- 
trial publications and get lectures from 
specialists. The specialized text book is 
receiving more attention. Five journalism 

hools are pl ing new courses in in- 
dustrial journalism. Many schools have 
indicated a willingness to cooperate with 
local industrial editorial associations to 
provide short courses and seminars for 
working editors. 

At least ten local associations and the 





two national associations are now co- 
operating with journalism schools. Be- 
tween 1¢ and 15 per cent of the working 
industrial editors of this country took part 
in short courses offered during 1949. A 
ey of the jo ism educators 
= ike to see the survey made an- 
nuall 

In ita it is apparent from the 
results of this second annual FEHOE 
survey on industrial journailsm, that 
more intensive and extensive emphasis is 
being given to the subject by the leading 
journalism educators of the country. But 
+t is also apparent that there is a wide 
variation in the type of emphasis being 
used, which would seem to indicate that 
the requirements have not been made too 
clear by industrialists to educators. 

This, again, points up a need for stand- 
ardization in industrial journalism in- 
struction and some joint action on the part 
of educators, working editors and indus- 
trialists to bring about standardization. 

It is the duty of the would-be editor in 
industry to be able to tell the national 
enterprise story to local ups of em- 
ployes, using local points of interest to do 
so. He would necessarily require a sincere 
belief in the democratic way of life. 

The student who wants to prepare for 
industrial editing should know the in- 
dustrial editor is essentially a propagan- 
dist and, if he believes in his country and 
the way it now operates, he is distributing 
an essential propaganda. 





Convention 
[Continued from Page 10] 


readers—unless newspapers lose the ball 
to television and the other electronic 
media as the railroads lost it to the busses 
and airlines. 

“Publishers have been spending most 
of their time keeping the tracks in order. 
They have paid too little attention to 
the real vehicles of cc ication—the 
words and pictures by which vital infor- 
mation and ideas are communicated from 
one person to another.” 

At the same session, proposals for 
greater Sigma Delta Chi participation in 
journalistic research and a report by the 
annual committee on Freedom of Infor- 
mation supporting the freest possible 
flow of world news were adopted by the 
convention. A third major committee 
study, on a proposed code of profes- 
sional practice by members of the fra- 
ternity, was presented in two forms— 
one an abbreviated version of the other. 

Because it was felt that the chapters 
should have more time to study the 
committee’s alternative proposals, action 
of this report was deferred for a later 
referendum vote by the chapters. 


FTER Friday morning undergradu- 
ate and professional sessions, dele- 
gates were transported by bus to 

the University of Miami where they were 
guests at luncheon in the Student Activi- 
ties building. The speaker there was Pres- 
ident McGregor Smith of the Florida 
Power and Light Company who, using 
charts, told of Florida’s growth and com- 
pared its climate and agriculture with 
other states. He was introduced by Presi- 
dent Bowman F. Ashe. 

Sigma Delta Chis and Miami under- 

uates gathered in the university’s 
Beaumont auditorium Friday afternoon 
to hear three nationally syndicated col- 
umnists discuss their job and its prob- 








lems and responsibilities. Amplifiers car- 
ried the discussion to an overflow audi- 
ence outside the hall. 

erator Louis M. Lyons, curator of 
the Nieman Foundation at Harvard Uni- 
versity, mildly needled the trio in an 
opening statement questioning newspa- 
pers’ use of syndicate material instead of 
individual staff writing. He pointed out 
that several of the nation’s leading pa- 
pers use no editorial or other a col- 
umns that are not “home 

Columnists John Cros ry the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Inez Robb of In- 
ternational News Service and Robert C. 
Ruark of United Features defended their 
assignments of writing for millions every- 
where. They were in agreement on the 
premise that a columnist has a high re- 
sponsibility to be accurate and to be 
independent of management control. 

They provided an entertaining session 
marked by the sharp wit and the per- 
sonal color that makes a byline writer. 
They met floor questions courageously 
but declined to fight among themselves 
on their basic function. 

Friday evening, the City of Coral Ga- 
bles was host at a buffet supper in the 
palm-studded ge of the municipal coun- 
try club. And afterwards, the delegates 
were guests of the University at 
Miami-Louisville game in the Orange 
Bowl. 

Many of the delegates constituted them- 
selves an unofficial cheering section for 
the underdog Louisville team and then 
saw their boys almost win the game. In 
fact, Louisville won it, 14-13, but a pen- 
alty on the point after touchdown play 
nullified the play and the Cardinals 
missed on the second try. The final score 
was a 13-13 tie. 


ATURDAY morning, the delegates 
were transported by bus to Miami's 
municipal auditorium for a forum 
discussion on how the press is meeting 
its responsibilities. 
Speakers on the forum were John S. 





Knight, editor and publisher of the Mi- 
ami Herald and Knight oe 
Akron, Chicago and Detroit; Fairfax 
Cone, chairman of the board of ‘the Foote, 
Cone and Belding advertising agency; 
Frank Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, and Louis Lyons. 

The four men agreed that Americans 
are the best informed people in the world. 
Each told how he thinks newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television can do 
the job even better. Highlights from their 
discussion were: 

Knight: “Some newspapers color the 
news, but most editors try to keep their 
columns pure. When a newspaper gets 
a reputation of angling or distorting the 
news, it ins to lose reader confidence.” 

ight a bracketed radio and tele- 
vision in a new definition of the press. 
Said he: “We are finding that radio and 
television news presentation has a direct 
bearing on the science of newspaper edit- 
ing; that the techniques of weekly news 
and picture magazines have had a revolu- 
tionary influence upon the Sunday news- 
paper. 

“Therefore, when we speak of ome 
responsibility, we can no longer limit 
consideration of the problem to our local 
William Allen Whites, facing as they do 

irited competition from the oracles of 
the air waves and the editorialists of the 
national magazines.” 

Cone: “Advertising people and the ad- 
vertisers they serve want only a respon- 
sible press. Good advertising is news, 
news of new products or new improve- 
ments on old ones; news of new prices 
and places to buy.” 

Starzel: “A speech by the president of 
the United States my qn be considered 

p it is intended to sway 
public, opinion. Often, the reader meee A 
several stories or newscasts to help him 
decide the truth or propaganda rating of 
any event.” 

Lyons: “The reader has a responsibility 
to keep informed.” 

[Turn to next page] 
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LEARN AMERICAN NEWS WAYS—Ralph O. Natfziger (left), director of the University of Wisconsin's school of 
journalism, gets acquainted with nine German journalists who are spending a 





year on the campus under a State 


Department program. They are, from Dr. Natfziger’s leit, Rupert Theobald. Berlin Telegraf; Franz Pfeffer, Rein- 


ischer Merkur, Coblenz: Dagmar Loutocky, Rhein-Neckar Zeitung, Osterburken: Erich 


. Badische Neu- 


Bottlinger. 
este Nachrichten, Pforzheim; Helga Koenig, Frankfurt Neue Zeitung: Tino Reychardt, Heute magazine, Munich: 
Erwin Boll, Augsburg, Schwabische Ladeszeitung and United Press correspondent: Rosemarie Saupe, Frankfurt 
Neue Zeitung, and Hans Krammer, Neue Augsburger Zeitung, Mindelheim. Dr. Natiziger is president of the Asso- 


ciation for Education in Journalism. 


Gerald 


[Concluded from Page 6) 


teaching performance, and for the equip- 
ment and materials with which teachers 
work. This provision appears in part be- 
cause the work of the accrediting commit- 
tee of the major schools has avoided form- 
ulation of minimum standards of accredi- 
tation. 

The accrediting committee is said to 
feel it can obtain higher standards in the 
long run, and better educational practice 
in general, if it avoids formulation of 
standards which would coerce the schools. 
It tries to evaluate results rather than to 
list facilities by which results might be 
obtained if properly used. 

However, this policy decision left the 
schools with less leverage than other pro- 
fessional schools enjoy for use in improv- 
ing libraries, laboratory equipment, and 
standards for teaching preparation. Such 
leverage is unpopular with some univer- 
sity administrators because it results in 
pressure for increased allotment of funds 
and some dissatisfied officials have openly 
challenged the established accrediting sys- 
tem in all schools, nct only the journalism 
institutions. 

The advantages of such pressure are 
apparent, despite the cx of ad- 
mninistratcrs, when the facilities used in 
the teaching of law and medicine which 
have been obtained in large part by ac- 
creditation and its accompanying pres- 
sures are contrasted with those available 
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for another socially-important profession, 
journalism. 

Unlike the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
public school teacher, the journalist is not 
licensed nor is his education controlled by 
schools which are in turn controlled by 
the licensing agencies. The statement of 
ideals of teaching performance and de- 
scription of desirable teaching facilities 
will have to serve journalism teaching as 
targets rather than as means of enforcing 
standards of teaching practice. The fact 
that such standards must be stated in- 
formally heightens rather than lessens the 
need for public understanding and sup- 
port of the journalist and the journalism 
teacher. 


Convention 
[Concluded from Page 12] 


An unscheduled speaker on the forum 
was Sol Taishoff of Washington, publisher 
of Broadcasting Magazine. He rapped 
tion Tog ia for charging for radio sta- 
tion listings and predicted that tele- 
ne “may well become the greatest 
means of communication yet devised.” 

The Miami Herald was host at the 
Saturday luncheon at which General 
Gruenther spoke. He gave a dramatic out- 
line of western strategy in case the cold 
war turns hot all over that brought the 
audience to its feet — he closed. It was 
strictly off-the-record. 

The convention closed with the annual 
banquet Saturday night in a rich set- 





ting in the Saxony hotel, another to) 
new luxury hotel along Miami Beach's 
sea front. 

As delegates entered the dining room 
their eyes were drawn to a huge SDX 
carved out of a 500-pound block of ice. 
It provided a backdrop against which 
dozens of pictures were snapped. 

Following annual awards at the ban- 
quet, Sir Zafrullah spoke first of the 
responsibility of the press in the dissem- 
ination and interpretation of news, then 
told of the one-third of the world’s peo- 
ples who are ideologically “unaccounted 
for” in the global struggle between east 
and west, the Moslem world. 

Such countries as t, Tran, I 
Morrocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, he said 
would be well worth cultivating in the 
current worldwide battle of ideas. 

Following the banquet, at which Pres- 
ident-elect McClelland presided, the 31st 
annual convention wound up with a dance 
in the open air gardens of the Roney 
Plaza hotel. 





The Powerlite, edited by Dean Sims, 
(Kansas ’42) for the Kansas City Power 
& Light Company, has been named the 
top utility magazine in the nation by the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association. 
Prior to his employment by the Utility 
company for public relations and maga- 
zine editing work three years ago, Sims 
was with the Associated Press in Kansas 
City, the Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye Ga- 
zette, and the Kansas City Star. 
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Thiem 


[Concluded from Page 7] 


afterwards, was found to have three staff 
members on the state payroll—all there 
with the consent of the editor. 

It was this nud that infil d us 
to make the complete investigation that 
won a Pulitzer prize for our papers and 
helped win a Sigma Delta citation for 
mine. We borrowed a card file of Illi- 
nois editors from a state house press 
agent and went to work. 


NDER Illinois law, the state auditor 
is required to keep on file, for pub- 
lic inspection, the name and ad 

and amount of money received by all 
state employes the previous year. The 
list is kept by counties and the file of 
some 35,000 names is in half a dozen vol- 
umes in the auditor's vault. 

We brought the books out and started 
what put , <. be a three weeks’ task. 
One handled the card file, reading off 
the names hile the other checked the 
— Sometimes we would work for 

urs with no results. Then suddenly a 
name would come up in both places—on 
the card file and in the payroll book. 

We would take down the job classifica- 
tion, being careful to note accurately the 
amount paid during the calendar year, 
spelling of the names, initials and street 
addresses. The payroll record usually had 
the residence of the recipient. We knew 
we were handling delicate if not libelous 
information and we had to be accurate. 
By the time we discovered ten names we 
realized we were on the way to a good 
story. 

There were numerous interruptions in 
the next couple of weeks. Special assign- 
ments from Chicago came up, some rou- 
tine news to handle and in the midst of 
the investigation, a hospital at Effingham, 
Ill, burned one night and snuffed out 
some seventy lives. I got up at 2 a. m. to 
drive the ninety miles. There were follow- 
up stories to write from the state fire mar- 
shal’s office. But we finally got back on the 
editor’s story and wound up with thirty- 
seven names in the net. Then our troubles 





an. 

We had to connect positively the name 
on the payroll with the name of the 

publisher or per employe. 

mit looked easy. It wasn’t. We button- 
holed legislators, state officials, state house 

loyes. We ran up telephone toll bills 
caliien fellow townsmen or the news- 
paperman in some cases to get confirma- 
tion. A number of the newsmen had full- 
time jobs and one or two were members 
of the Governor’s official family. There 
was no secret about such but for all but 
a few publication of the list was a source 
of embarrassment, indication that the jobs 
were phonies. 

Quite a few were down as field investi- 
gators or messenger- clerks in the high- 
way division. The “multigraph division,” 
since abolished as a resting place for 
a carried several lucrative jobs. 

bor department, registration and 
po mg state auditor, state treasurer 
= attorney general's offices carried pay- 
rollers. 


FTER the final check, we sat up un- 

til nearly midnight writing the story 

in the Leland Hotel. Each of us wrote 

his own story but checked on the facts 
and before releasing them. Daily 
News editors had had no warning that 
the story was coming, neither had the 
Post- Duseich. The Daily News played it 


on page one right hand column for all 
editions next day. 

The follow-up story the day after was 
made up of comments from the news- 


ager named who were interviewed 


telephone. Many admitted they did 
little or no work for the state; others 
stoutly main earned ir pay 


their 
and the evidence shows that some of 
them did. 

The story proved to be a greater sen- 
sation outside Illinois than within the 
state. Newsweek i. it up and gave it 
nation-wide play. Time magazine fol- 
lowed with a story the next week. The 
press associations thought it a local story 
or too hot to handle without their own 
checki They did nothing about it un- 
til eastern dailies began writing editorials 
about “the conspiracy of silence,” nearly 
ten days later. 

Then the story went on the wire. By 
that time newspaper readers had sent in 
additional names to check. The Editor 
and Publisher's “Yearbook” gave us new 
leads with the result that the final count 
showed fifty-one names including editors 
of several Chicago suburban and foreign 
language newspapers. 

Another tedious bit of checking came 





in adding up the total amount of yo 
paid out during the eight years of the 
Green administration. For the fifty-one 
en 5 me ee to half a million 
dollars. This information came from the 
withholding tax division and required 
pulling a card on each name and adding 
up the es. 

a“ is unlikely that we uncovered all the 
payrollers. There must have been some 
that got through the net for our lists 
were not | to the minute nor were re- 
porters’ and assistant editors’ names in- 
cluded. 

The public indignation aroused prob- 
ably will keep the Illinois state payroll 
purged of newspapermen for some time 
to come if not forever. In retrospect I've 
come to the conclusion it is extremely 
doubtful that any newspaper can do ob- 
jective paperting and _editorializing when 
its publisher or an editor is on a gov- 
ernment payroll and continues in an ac- 
tive capacity with the paper. 

Newspapers are the most effective 
check the citizens and taxpayers have 
on graft, payroll padding, incompetency, 
dishonesty and waste in public office. If 
ip grees tells an, Ged hdy cer oe 
mocracy. 
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[Continued from Page 9] 


ting cost are attained at a compromise 
in appearance. However a number of 
devices give promise of easing the type- 
setting bugaboo where only proofs or 
negatives of the li needed. The 
best by far thus demonstrated is the 
Lumitype of the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation (supported by a number of 
publishers and lithographers), which en- 
ables an operator of a standard electric 
typewriter to turn out a j 

negative of column width type matter 
at 600 lines an hour, in any size from 
agate to 36-point (mixed if desired) in 
nearly any face (eventually). 

This machine is still in process of pro- 
totype testing but may eventually enable 
a desk man or reporter to turn out fin- 
ished type and headline for his material 
as he composes it. At worst a good ste- 
nographer may be able to do the work 
of three or four first-class linotype oper- 
ators and a camera operator. 

In addition to the Lumitype there are 
several other film-setting machines in 

rocess of development by well-known 
Reno—otene of which will be on the mar- 
ket within the coming year. Some of these 
might be noted here. The Linotype Com- 
pany has recently demonstrated its “lino- 
film” machine which operates from a lino- 
type keyboard and a linotype-like system 
of matrices and machinery much as 
the Intertype Company’s “Photosetter” 
which is now nearly a year old. 

Both of these machines provide a 
means whereby the present linotype oper- 
ators may be used and the present exist 
ing servicing organizations may operate. 

Already the Fairchild Lithotype is on 
the market. This does approximately what 
the Varityper or the IBM ters 
requiring two typings to provide a justifi 
line, but provides a much better (typo- 
graphically) proof of the finished material. 

Another newcomer is the Justowriter 
of Commercial Controls Corporation. This 
machine, a robot typewriter, is fed by 
a tape (much like a Teletypesetter tape) 
which is punched by a companion elec- 
trical typewriter which turns out simul- 


taneously a tape with ae pee | coding 
and an original unjustified proof. 


is a great deal to be done in 
the development of simplified tech- 

— of platemaking and negative- 
assembly, but these are on the way. There 
is even more to be done in the develop- 
ment of very light presses properly to 
make use of the advantage of very light 
offset plates, and web printing processes. 
But these are also on the way. 

At the present the best presses seem 
to be the ATF, the Harris, and the Ebco, 
although severel German-built presses 
are being marketed in this country. All 
of these are sheet-fed, which, it must be 
remarked, has a disadvantage in paper 
cost (sheet stock is one-fourth to one- 
third more costly than roll stock), and in 
handling and foldi 

The ATF-Webendorfer web-fed presses, 
though relatively expensive and slower 
—they are about on a par with rotary 
web-fed presses of same size—are avail- 
able for the production of eight-page and 

[Turn to next page] 
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up tabloids, perfected and folded ready 
for delivery. The Independence, Mo., 
Daily News and the Opelousas World 
use such presses. 

It is doubtful if such production meth- 
ods will ever replace the heavy, high 
speed rotary stereotype press for news- 
papers of more than 50,000 circulation. 
But for those moderate-sized papers and 
small papers which are having increas- 
ingly diffeult times getting born, or re- 
maining in business with sufficient, de- 
cently-paid, competent news staffs, the 
new techniques offer great promise. 

However, it must be cautioned that 
few papers will change publication tech- 
niques of their own volition; only bank- 
ruptcies, deaths, extreme labor difficulty 
or new enterprise will bring these tech- 
niques slowly into use. The human will- 
ingness to change a technology is not 
very strong. The vested interest of man 
in his equipment equities, his habits, his 
knowledge, and his organization is a pow- 
erful oppositicn to change. 

But for those newspapermen who want 
to run their own small daily or weekly, 
who can gather together sufficient work- 
ing capital or credit for six months or a 
year—before they get over the hump of 
cost in terms of circulation and advertis- 
ing—the new processes yield great prom- 
ise. They mean, possibly, that many of 
the minority voices of society may 
heard; that many monopoly papers may 
gain a necessary competitor or two, that 
there may be places for more reporters 
and editors (and more money). 

One other word might be added here. 
It is not necessary to own your own 
plant to initiate, at least on a week- 
ly basis, such an offset paper. “Paste- 
ups” or other page preparation can be 
made either from type or typewriter 
proofs (or from a pair of Justowriters or 
similar substitute) and taken to an off- 
set printer the day or two before publi- 
cation date. 

The splendid product of the Portland 
Graphic organization proves that offset 
can produce a better product with less 
equipment and proportionately a smaller 
printer staff than the older methods. If 
the working newsman would like to see 
his tools made subordinate to written 
substance, this may likely be the begin- 
ning of such a process. 

It needs gumption, imagination, and 
enterprise, and a bit more knowledge of 
accounting and business economics than 
most would be editor-publishers seem to 
possess. But the possibility is there. 
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Robert Case (Drake ’47) has been called 
to active duty in the Marine Corps. He 
was on the city staff of the Waterloo 
(lowa) Courier. 





John R. Davis (Michigan State '48) is re- 
porting for the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Tele- 
gram. 





Dr. Earl W. Wells (Iowa '21) is a pro- 
fessor of speech at Oregon State College. 
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From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 





Sure You Haven’t A 
“Blind Spot’? 


As I was driving down Main Street 
last Saturday afternoon, another car 
pulled out right in front of me. It 
turned out to be Buck Blake. He 
wasn’t going fast. It was just that he 
had something or someone else on his 
mind at that particular moment. 

Buck’s really one of the nicest fel- 
lows I’ve ever known. But, sometimes 
he gets to day-dreaming on the road. 
He sort of gets a “blind spot” to 
what’s going on about him! 

Now, lots of normally considerate 
folks have their “blind spots.”’ It could 
be anything from day-dreaming while 
driving a car to humming out loud 
at the movies. 

From where I sit, it’s mighty im- 
portant to be on guard against your 
own “blind spots.”” The other fellow 
has a right to his “share of the road,” 
too—whether it’s having a taste for 
a temperate glass of sparkling beer 
or a desire to listen to some classical 
music if he wants to. 


fre Marat 
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hey, 


don’t throw those out! 


A FRIEND OF OURS over at one of the larger advertising agencies 


relates this story. 


Seems that one of the more ambitious gals in the office went on a 
cleaning spree this particular day and, in the course of her well-meant 
efforts, she began giving the old heave-ho to a number of magazines 
in the space buyer’s office. Just as she laid her pretty paws on one par- 
ticularly fat pile, the S.B. walked in and, sizing up the situation at a 
glance, yelled, “Hey, don’t throw those out!” Well, you've probably 
guessed what they were . . . two years’ back issues of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 


Space buyers aren't the only people who rely on E & P—whether it be 
this week’s issue or last year’s. Thousands of newspapermen and ad- 
vertisers call E & P “must” reading. It’s indispensable to them in their 
work, for it brings them all the latest information on the doings in 
the newspaper field. 


It's the up-to-the-minute news that you need in your work. Join the 
rest who get the best in Eprror & PuBLisHer. It costs but $5.00 for 52 
news-packed issues. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 
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